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The Hanaayee Corner 


William 
Calkins is 
new 
Associate 
State Director 


Iam pleased to announce my ap- 
pointment of William C. Calkins as 
Associate State Director for BLM- 
Alaska. 

Bill has been Vale, Oregon dis- 
trict manager since 1985. During 
the past five years he has been 
active in recent Wild and Scenic 
River designations and promoted a 
multi-million dollar project to con- 
struct and manage a National Ore- 
gon Trail interpretive center at 
Flagstaff Hill near Baker City, Ore- 
gon. 

From 1976-1985 he held a vari- 
ety of positions in Nevada, includ- 
ing associate district manager in 
the Las Vegas District, chief of 
planning and chief of the Branch of 
Environment in the Nevada State 
Office. 

Bill had various assignments in 
Washington D.C. from 1970-76 in 
the energy and minerals and envi- 
ronmental fields. 

He has a bachelor’s degree from 
Eastern Oregon State College; a 
master’s from the University of 
Oregon and doctoral studies at 
Johns Hopkins University (1970- 
73). 

In 1987 he received the Depart- 
ment of Interior’s Superior Service 
Award in recognition of his “exem- 
plary dedication and superior ac- 
complishments” throughout his 
CaLcer. 


William C. Calkins 


Bill, his wife Maureen and son 
Nicholas, plan to arrive in Alaska in 
early March. 

Bill brings with him managerial, 
resource and human development 
experiences that will compliment 
the Alaska management team. We 
have a look forward to Bill’s joining 
us in pursuing the challenges and 
opportunities ahead. 

Ed Spang 
State Director 


Pronounced ha nie’ yee, hanaayee 
is Koyukon Athabascan for “reporter” 
or “one who talks.” 


SS | affected ce will ae 
given an SF-50, Notification of 
Personnel Action, indicating the 
pay or step adjustment necessary 
to accommodate the new ‘wage 
schedule. If after you receive your. 
SF-50° you have any questions, S 
please contact Sandie Wallace or : 


Brenda Coleman at 27 1-5043,._. 
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New Fisheries Biologist Joins Steese/White 


by Sharon Durgan Wilson 


Just four short months ago, 
Brian Lubinski, Florida wildlife law 
enforcement officer, was concen- 
trating on stopping damage to the 
environment in the steamy heat of 
southern Florida. 

“Thad been trying for a federaljob 
for over six years,” Lubinski said, 
“and had about given up. Then I got 
a call from BLM-Alaska personnel, 
offering me the fisheries biologist 
position in the Steese/White 
Mountains District.” 

Lubinski and his wife, Mary (also 
an aquatic biologist), talked it over. 
“It was amatter of we could, we will, 
we're gone,” he said witha grin. The 
Lubinskis sold everything, packed 
their two children, 3-year-old Andy 
and 6-year-old Julie, into the sta- 
tion wagon and headed north. 

In 1985 Lubinski spent three 
months as a biologist on a Japa- 
nese fishing vessel out of Dutch 
Harbor as part of the U.S. Observer 
program. “I monitored their com- 
pliance with fishing regulations 
and collected biological data, such 
as age, length, weight, sex and 
stomach contents of fish that were 
caught.” 

Lubinski continued studies on 
cold-water fish in Utah after being 
hired by the state Division of Wild- 
life Resources in 1986. 

In 1987 the Lubinski family 
headed for Tallahassee, Florida, 
where Lubinski studied warmwa- 
ter fish populations as a biological 
scientist with the Division of Fish- 
eries Research. 

“Florida is quite an education in 
environmental exploitation,” Lu- 
binski says. “With the accelerated 
population growth there, user 
pressures on the resources reach a 
point where insurmountable habi- 
tat degradation occurs.” 

InJanuary 1990, Lubinskitrans- 
ferred to the Division of Law En- 


University of Alaska-Fairbanks graduate student Nicholas Hughes records 
water depth and aufeis formation in Twelvemile Creek as it is measured by 
Steese/White Mountains fisheries biologist Brian Lubinski. The data will be 
collected several times over the winter as part of a cooperative project between 
BLM and the Alaska Cooperative Fishery Research Unit at the University of 
Alaska-Fairbanks that will define overwintering areas for arctic grayling in 
Twelvemile Creek. (photo by Jon Kostohrys) 


forcement and began concentrat- 
ing on environmental concerns. 
“After so many years in research, 
doing studies and making recom- 
mendations for management ac- 
tions,” Lubinski says, “it was a 
great feeling to physically do 
something about the damage.” 
Lubinski is back studying fish- 
eries habitat in his Alaskan job. 
“The Steese/White Mountains 
District has a lot of rivers and 
streams,” he says, “It will take me 
awhile to get familiar with the dis- 
tribution and environment of the 
various watersheds. However, | al- 


ready have tentative plans for five 
projects.” Another goal is to start 
on that master’s degree. “I hear 
they have a really fine fisheries 
program at the University of 
Alaska-Fairbanks,” he said. 

Meanwhile, the Lubinskis are 
enjoying the rural, small town 
atmosphere of Fairbanks, the sce- 
nic vista of the mountains and the 
coziness of living in a river valley. 
mune people here are super nice, 
says Lubinski, “and we plan a long 
stay in Alaska.” 
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If Stones 
Could Talk. 


by Sharon Durgan Wilson 


Fairbanks BLM archaeologists 
John Cook and Mike Kunz are re- 
fining and testing an inexpensive 
and efficient method of dating ar- 
chaeological sites in northern and 
interior Alaska. 

Using obsidian, a volcanic glass, 
they expect to provide accurate 
chronologic information on ar- 
chaeological sites in northern and 
interior Alaska to federal and state 
land managers. The information 
will help land managers make 
management decisions about 
land uses in the vicinity of an ar- 
chaeological site. 

Members of the scientific com- 
munity will benefit as well, be- 
cause little is known about the age 
and significance of several 
hundred prehistoric sites discov- 
ered since the 1950s. 

The archaeologists, and their 
colleague Richard Reanier of the 
University of Washington, have 
received funding from BLM to 
begin the final phase of research 
initiated 10 years ago. Further 
funding will extend the project 
through 1994. When the tech- 
nique is suitably refined, cali- 
brated and adapted to cold Alas- 
kan conditions, it will accurately 
date archaeological sites. Know- 
ing site age will aid in determining 
the significance of a site. 

“With the radiocarbon (C-14) 
process, we could only date be- 
tween three and four percent of 
the sites, and each sample costs 
$300-$400. Obsidian dating will 
allow us to date about 50 percent 
of the archaeological sites in 
northern and interior Alaska, ata 
cost of $20 to $30 a sample. 

“Besides the high cost of C-14 
dating, C-14 requires organic ma- 


terial from the site,” 
Kunz said. “Under 
Alaskan conditions, 
very little organic 
material survives. 
The people using 
those sites frequently 
made tools from ob- 
sidian, a stone. We 
look for the tools, 
such as scrapers, 
projectile points or 
knives, as well as the 
flakes chipped from 
the tools.” 

Obsidian hydra- 
tion was proposed as 
a dating method in 
1960. It has been 
used worldwide, par- 
ticularly in Mexico 
and Japan, and re- 
finement has in- 
creased its reliability 
and reduced its ex- 
pense. 

The obsidian hydration dating 
method measures the atmos- 
pheric moisture or water content 
in the obsidian. Moisture is ab- 
sorbed by the obsidian following 
the tool manufacturing process. 
Flake removal exposes fresh sur- 
faces, so the date an artifact was 
made can be determined by 
measuring the amount of mois- 
ture absorbed by the obsidian. 
That date coincides with the oc- 
cupation of the site. 

The hydration rate, or absorp- 
tion of moisture, depends on local 
soil temperature and the chemi- 
cal composition of the obsidian. 
Since these rates are locality- 
specific, Cook and Kunz will be 
concentrating on determining 
those rates for future scientific 
use. 

The obsidian samples come 
from several hundred sites in a 


Surrounded by bits and pieces of obsidian made into 
knives, scrapers and projectile points, John Cook, ar- 
chaeologist for the Arctic District, and Mike Kunz, ar- 
chaeologist for the Steese/White Mountains District, 
select specimens from obsidian flakes and tools col- 
lected over the years to submit for hydration analysis. 
(Photo by Dan Gullickson) 


cross-section of northern and inte- 
rior Alaska. “We have inventoried 
over 2,000 sites within the three 
northern districts that have no 
placement in time,” Cook said. 
“These are sites discovered over the 
last 40 years whose ages range 
from a hundred years to 10,000 
years old.” Cook estimates that ap- 
proximately half of the sites con- 
tain obsidian, which means that 
they can date them and develop a 
regional chronological system. 

At the end of the four-year proj- 
ect, Cook and Kunzwill have acom- 
pleted technical report that identi- 
fies obsidian hydration rates for se- 
lected areas in Alaska and provides 
technical information and guid- 
ance to archaeologists in the use of 
obsidian hydration dating. In the 
process, they will have dated more 
than 250 archaeological sites in 
northern and interior Alaska. 
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Acting District Managers Enjoy Challenge 


by Sue Mitchell 


“You think you know a lot about 
BLM until you become a district 
manager (DM).” That was Chuck 
Joy’s assessment of the experience 
of being an acting district manager 
for the Arctic District for four 
months. 

Five men have recently acted as 
district managers for four months 
each. Joy and Jim Sisk alternated 
as actings for the Arctic District, 
Bob Barnes and Herb Brownell 
were acting for the Kobuk District, 
and Dave Liebersbach from Alaska 
Fire Service moved to Glennallen in 
the winter of 1988-89. What was 
the experience like? What did they 
learn? Was it enjoyable? 

Liebersbach said he enjoyed 
dealing with the multiple problems 
of trespass, hazardous materials, 
right-of-way, recreation and the 
resource management planning 
process. 

The men agreed that the step 
from supervisor to manager was a 


Herb Brownell consults on 
the telephone about 
another decision to be 
made as acting district 
manager for Kobuk 
District. (photo by Dan 
Gullickson) 


big one. Brownell said that be- 
cause his staff was used to dealing 
with him as a supervisor, some- 
times they tended to bypass the 
acting supervisor to go to him. 

He felt that it would have been 
more Satisfying and a better learn- 
ing experience ifhe had moved toa 
different district. “I’ve been here so 
long, it was harder (for my staff) to 
adjust,” he said. “In a different 
district, you wouldn't have the his- 
tory of being a supervisor.” 
Liebersbach did move, and de- 
scribed his experience as “refresh- 
ing.” He said, “The staff was willing 
to work with me and help me 
manage the district. I had to allow 
people to do theirjobs, and tried to 
facilitate things for them. It was a 
challenge.” 

The word challenge comes up 
again and again talking to these 
men. Another word was leader- 
ship. The difference between being 
a supervisor and a manager, ac- 
cording to Brownell, is the differ- 
ence between recommending deci- 


sions and making them, putting 
yourself on the line. 

Both Brownell and Barnes men- 
tioned that the quality of the experi- 
ence of being acting depended on 
the timing. Immediately after a dis- 
trict manager leaves, especially in 
the winter, momentum carries 
things for awhile. Major decisions 
have either been made or at least 
thought through with the old DM. 
During the field season the tempo 
picks up and more daily decisions 
must be made. At best, however, 
they both said that acting is essen- 
tially a caretaker role. 

All of the men said that they 
gained an appreciation for what a 
district manager must do. “You 
wouldn't get into it for the money,” 
said Joy. “The headaches aren't 
worth it.” Barnes said, “Everybody 
should doit because you appreciate 
the managers more. Being an acting 
is more than answering the phone 
and looking at the mail.” Asked if 
they would do it again, “you bet” was 
the resounding answer. 
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Minerals Division Plays Santa in a Big Way 


by Rob McWhorter 


Using a tip from the volunteer- 
ing flyer included with the No- 
vember issue of Alaska People, 
the ASO Division of Minerals 
“adopted” a needy family for 
Christmas. The entire Division 
participated and raised in excess 
of $300. 

Gail, a divorced mother of four 
little girls, returned from an out- 
ing with the girls on Christmas 
Eve to find that “Santa” had vis- 
ited their home. Under the tree 
was a Barbie dolland anew outfit 
of clothes for each of the girls, 
three boxes full of non-food 
stamp type store items, toys for 
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the kids and stockings all stuffed. 
Many of the gifts were tailored 
specifically for the girls aged 
9,7,4, and 9 months. 

“This was one of the most re- 
warding projects I’ve ever been 
involved in,” said Leslie Torrence, 
land law examiner in Minerals Di- 
vision. “The lady had had to leave 
town to visit her father who had 
suffered a heart attack. She 
didn’t get back until Christmas 
Eve morning. We called her later 
and she was overwhelmed by the 
generosity of the office. I was 
proud of the way it all came to- 
gether so quickly.” 


Janice Hopster (left) and Evvie Punches place gifts under the tree of their 
adopted family. 


BLM Christmas Charity Summary Current Balances: 


ASO Bake Sale: 


Employee Fund $ 42.21 
Charity Fund $107.21 
ASO Christmas Raffle: $642.00 


External Charity Donations: 


Beans Cafe $ 300 
Brother Francis Shelter $250 
Neighbor to Neighbor $200 
BLM Family Assistance: SISO 
Total Charity Donations: $1,860 


Employee Activity Fund $370.70 
Charity Fund $355.65 


Procurement led a turkey raffle at the 
Campbell Tract. $130 was raised for 
Missing Children of America. 


Members of the Glennallen District 
Office donated about $130 from their 
“recycling fund” (money derived from 
an aluminum and paper recycling 
effort at the office) to the Glennallen 
Lions Club. The Lions use donations 
to buy Christmas gifts for needy 
children in the Copper River Basin. 


Farewell 


This is my 81st, and last, is- 
sue as editor of Alaska People 
Newsletter. My family and I will 
be moving to Oregon where I will 
be the Public Affairs Specialist 
in BLM’s Salem District. 

The past eight years in ASO 
Public Affairs have been won- 
derful! From being Alaska 
People editor, to producing vid- 
eos, to being a fire information 
officer, I’ve really enjoyed work- 
ing with many of you. 

However, I am really looking 
forward to a warmer climate 
and the challenges of my new 
job! May God be with you. 


Tricia Hogervorst-Rukke 
Editor, Alaska People 


pplause 


Sustained Superior Performance Award 


Edward Doyle, Computer Specialist, ASO Division of 
Information Resources Management 

Rita Wehrman, Lead Miscellaneous Documents Ex- 
aminer, ASO Division of Cadastral Survey 

Vicki Wolfsen, Cartographic Technician, ASO Divi- 
sion of Support Services 

Michael Cincar, Cartographic Editor, ASO Division of 
Support Services 

Carrie Hicks, Cartographic Technician, ASO Division 
of Support Services 

Craig Casner, Cartographic Technician, ASO Division 
of Support Services 

Beth Penwell, Miscellaneous Documents Examiner, 
ASO Division of Support Services 

Diana Songer, Miscellaneous Documents Examiner 

John Spacer, Cartographic Aid, ASO Division of Ca- 
dastral Survey 

Fronna Snelson, Budget Assistant, ASO Office of 
Management, Planning and Budget 

Dennis Walworth, Supervisory Cartographic Techni- 
cian, ASO Division of Support Services 

Mitchell Overstreet, Supervisory Miscellaneous 
Documents Examiner, ASO Division of Support 
Services 

Terrance O’Sullivan, Outdoor Recreation Planner, 
ASO Division of Lands and Renewable Resources 


Moving On 
(December 1990) 


Carrie Coombs, Mail and File Clerk, ASO Division of 
Support Services 

Steve Worden, Fire Support Specialist, AFS 

Ralph Basner, Land Law Examiner, ASO Division of Con- 
veyance Management 

Terrance O'Sullivan, Outdoor Recreation Planner, ASO 
Division of Lands and Renewable Resources 

Brenda J. White, Miscellaneous Documents Examiner 
(Typing) ASO Division of Lands and Renewable Re- 
sources 

Dorothy Preston, Land Law Examiner, ASO Division of 
Conveyance Management 

Jesse Hicks, Land Law Examiner, ASO Division of Con- 
veyance Management 
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Kelly Mahoney, Personnel Accounting Clerk, ASO 
Division of Support Services 

Jill Cubbedge, Clerk Typist, ASO Division of Sup- 
port Services 

Sandra Larson, Supervisory Personnel Staffing 
Specialist, ASO Division of Support Services 

Sheila Brown, Personnel Staffing Specialist, ASO 
Division of Support Services 

Bonnie Johnson, Employee Relations Specialist, 
ASO Division of Support Services 


Special Act 


Linda DuLac, Land Law Examiner, ASO Division of 
Lands and Renewable Resources 


Quality Step Increase 


Timothy Godfrey, Employee Relations Specialist, 
ASO Division of Support Services 

Connie Teffeteller, Position Classification Special- 
ist, ASO Division of Support Services 


On-the-Spot Cash Award 


Barbara Cox, Clerk Typist, ASO Division of Support 
Services 


Welcome Aboard 
(December 1990) 


James Andrews, Supervisory Civil Engineer, ASO Division 
of Support Services 

Sandra Smith, Supply Technician, ASO Division of Support 
Services 

Nolan D. Heath, Civil Engineer, ASO Division of Mineral 
Resources 

John P. Spacer, III, Cartographic Aid, ASO Division of Ca- 
dastral Survey 

Scott C. Sanderford, Miscellaneous Documents Examiner 
(Typing), ASO Division of Conveyance Management 


Workwise or Otherwise 


Ramona Chinn, Branch Chief for CIRI/AHTNA 
Adjudication, has two quilts on display at the Anchor- 


age Museum of History and Art. The quilts are part of 
the museum's Biennial Craft Exhibition which runs 
through February 17. 
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Fairbanks BLMers Hold Christmas Auction 


by Sue Mitchell 


‘Twas weeks before Christmas, and BLMers in Fairbanks were in the 
Christmas spirit. Keith “Woody” Woodworth and Al Cronk cut a 16-foot 
white spruce from Woodworth’s property. During lunch hour several 
employees donated time and ornaments to decorate it. 

In the BLM training room, 38 wrapped presents temptingly lined a 
table. Employees came in, rattled and squeezed the packages, and 
entered their bid on a paper in front of each box. 

When the presents were opened two hours later, the gifts included a 
framed photograph, a handmade Alaskan kuspuk, a coffee mug, and a 
wreath. 

Silent auction proceeds totaling $1,051 went to Santa’s Clearing 
House, a Fairbanks organization that provides boxes of food and toys to 
needy families at Christmas. The northern BLM tradition of auctioning 
off presents to benefit Santa’s Clearing House is over 20 years old. 

Everywhere you went there was a smile or a Christmas song on 
people’s lips. The Christmas spirit is alive in Fairbanks. 


photo by Dan Gullickson 


On the Cover: 


Keeping the trails open during 
this winter of heavy snowfall is a 
full-time job for Steese/ White 
Mountains District outdoor 
recreation planner Randy 
Goodwin. 

(photo by Dan Gullickson) 
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